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“ Papa, you might just as well establish the Inquisition at once!” 


CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: | likely to Pp te acighboastned, an Be a 
; accustomed to have his own way, and to eferred to, 
A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. | especially by those beneath him. He was generally 
By the Author of ‘‘Goldstone,” ‘The Sunset of a | respected ; his opinion carried great weight with it ; and 
Life,” &c. | it was not prudent for those who had their living to 
| pa or were the recipients of charity, to oppose his 
authority. 
CuarteR XXVI.—Enpurixc REPROACHES. | Dorothy knew this, and she knew, therefore, that it 
Dorotny was much dismayed when Christopher | was a serious thing for Christopher to have incurred 
brought home the unexpected tidings of his dismissal his displeasure. or if Lord Elgin withdrew his 
from Lord Elgin’s employment. | patronage others would follow his example; and 
For that nobleman, from his rank and influence in | Christopher could not afford to lose a single customer, 

| —he had too few, alas! as it was. 
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thus countenanced, Bill would be more pushing and 
presuming than ever, and would gain both in his 
popularity and his business. 

t was no wonder that Dorothy looked very grave 
as she listened to her husband’s story. 

“I am sorry it has happened so,” she said, ‘for I 
fear the consequences will be very trying to us.” 

“I fear so too,” answered Christopher, ‘“‘ unless 
Lord Elgin thinks better of it.” 

Dorothy shook her head. ‘‘There is no hope of 
that,” she said; “‘he is one of the most obstinate men 
in existence.” 

“But if Lady Elgin were to speak to him, he might 
perhaps be persuaded. Can’t you ask her, Dorothy ?” 

“*] feel sure it wonld be useless,” said Dorothy, 
* for She never will see any fault in what his lordship 


“ But if you explained how unjust it was of him ?” 
“<She would not admit it,” said Dorothy, with a half- 


smile. ‘‘ Besides, in this case I fancy she would be 
less di to forgive you than Lord Elgin would.” 

‘Why should she ? I have never offended her lady- 
ship that I know of.” 


“You will find that you have offended her now, 


Christopher. 

*‘ Because I denied her husband’s right to interfere 
with me?” 

“Nay, it is deeper than that, Christopher. She 
cannot bear anything.approaching to religion,—real, 
heart-felt religion, I mean ; she is more set against it 
than even Lord Elgin is.” 

“Yet she is very kind-hearted, Dorothy.” 

“She is,” echoed Dorothy, warmly. ‘‘My lady 
would help the meanest beggar with her own hands, if 
need be, but she has an inveterate dislike to anything 
which she calls Methodistical.” 

“J know you said she did not like Mr. Clifton.” 

** No, indeed ; if she were not so gentle and ladylike, 
I should say, from the way in which I heard her s 
of him, that she quite hated him. They would have 
returned home sooner had he not been here.” 

** Ah, I suppose they could not have avoided meeting 
him if they had been at home.” 

“It was not that so much-as the dread of his in- 
fecting Lady Euphemia with his sentiments. They 
won't even let read a serious book if they can 
hinder it.” 

“* Poor young lady! how much she is to be pitied 
said Christopher, with a momentary forgetfulness of his 
own troubles. ‘‘She seems so delicate, just as if a 
rough wind would blow her down; and, for all the 
London doctors say, I don’t believeshe has a long life 
before her.” 

**She has never been the same since her last attack,” 
said Dorothy, ‘‘ but her bright colour and good spirits 
make her appear better than she really is.” 

‘* Her cough is still very bad ; I was grieved to hear 
it the other day when I was there. 
was sitting 
so that I could not help noticing it.” 

** You did not see her then ¢” 


” 


know when a child she was always interested in it, and 
Soo dastial to me as freely and as pleasantly as she used 
to do.” 

**She is a sweet creature, not a bit spoiled by all the 


per A she gets.” 

“No, indeed. But she does not seem thoroughly 

happy. ‘There is such a troubled look on her face at 

times; she will stand still for a minute, as if lost in 
and then she rouses herself, and talks and 

more gaily than I think she feels,” 





| “So we must wait patiently as well as trust,” said 
** Yes, I did; she came in to look at my work. You | Dorothy. 





**She must have some idea how precarious her health 
is. Oh! if she did but know Jesus as her own Friend 
and Saviour !” 

There was a slight pause, broken by Christopher 
saying, ‘“‘Could not you drop a word now and then 
when you are with Lady Euphemia, Dorothy ?” 

‘I wish I could; but it is not often that I see her, 
and when I do she is seldom alone.” 

“‘Well, perhaps an opportunity may occur if we 
watch for it,’’ said Christopher. 

‘It is a comfort to think that the feeblest effort wil] 
be of use if God’s blessing goes with it,” said Dorothy, 
thoughtfully. Then, nding her tone, she said, 
‘But, Christopher, I don’t know what is to be done 
about Lord Elgin. Things are bad enough now, but if 
you lose his custom and favour, they will be worse 
still.” 

‘* Yes,” said Christopher, slowly and sorrowfully, 
“*T see that as plainly as you do. The worst of it is 
that some folks will hearI am turned off without 
learning the true reason.” 

‘‘And they will put it down to your not being 
steady, or civil, or painstaking. Oh, Christopher, it 
does seem very that we should have to bear all 
this !” 

‘** Are you sorry, then, that I would not submit to 
his lordship’s orders?’ said Christopher, quickly. 
“Perhaps I ought to have taken more time to think 
about it. And yet——” 

‘* No, no, Christopher,” interrupted Dorothy ; “you 
did right, quite right. God forbid that you should 
have denied your Master, or have been ashamed of 
Him, as Peter was.” 

‘Tt is not for my own sake that I regret what has 
armen said Christopher, ‘‘ but I do shrink from 
ringing fresh trouble upon you, my poor Dorothy.” 

‘Never mind me,” said Dorothy, cheerfully. “I 
am not poor while I have you, Christopher; and we 
must be willing to endure reproach for Christ's 
sake.” 

“Yes, I hope I am willing,” said Christopher, ‘but 
if I have less ae in future than I have now, I don't 
see how we can possibly make both ends meet.” 

‘‘We must trust when we cannot see,” answered 
Dorothy, quickly. “ That is what Mr, Clifton would 





say if he was with us.’ 

‘*It is what he did say in his very last sermon,” 1 
pint Christopher ; *‘ but it isn’t easy to trust just now, 

orothy.” 

**Not in our own strength,” said Dorothy; ‘* but 
we shall not be left to ourselves, Christopher. Don't 
let us lose heart ; we have got the promise, ‘The Lon 
will provide,’ and we must stay ourselves upon that at 

resent,” 

***The Lord will provide,’”’ murmured Christopher 
more than once, as if the simple repetition of the words 
somehow strengthened his faith, ‘‘‘*The Lord wil 


Lady Euphemia | provide.’ Yes, there is no mistake about it ; it iss 
in the next room, and the door was open, | plain as A, B, C, only He does not say how He will do 
| it ” 






But, as Christopher had observed, it was not ‘‘ easy 
to trust just then; and when Matty Olive present] 
stepped in to condole with her neighbour, and to & 
what a pity it was that Christopher was so strait-] 
and that he did not know on which side his bread 
buttered, Dorothy felt sadly downcast, Ralph Ol 
was doing some mw rg at the Hall, and one of tH 
servants having told him of Christopher's summa” 
ejection thence, he had of course communicated @ 
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intelligence to his wife ; and it was likely, through 
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to be soon spread through the village, for Matty’s | 


tongue was equal any day to that of a town-crier. 

Dorothy kept up her spirits before Christopher, for she | 
would not allow him to see that she was at all depressed 
by their circumstances, and it was some consolation to 
her in the midst of her anxiety to reflect that this new 
trouble was one of the Lord’s sending, and not of her 
husband’s making. When misfortunes had originated 
in his inattention or carelessness, it was difficult to be 
patient under them ; but if they were.called to take up 
the cross for Christ’s sake, Dorothy resolved that, his 
grace helping her, she would not flinch from it, but | 
would seek to tread in the footsteps of those who | 
‘‘ rejoiced” that they were counted worthy to suffer for | 
his name. 

Christopher in his own mind came to nearly the same 
conclusion, though he could not help sighing as he | 
thought that if he had not formerly neglected his busi- 
ness, he might have so increased it by this time as to | 
have been independent of Lord Elgin’s patronage. 
However, it was impossible now to recall the past ; all 
that he could do was to be diligent in the present and 
peel for the future. 

t is right that we should be sorry for our misdeeds, 
and that we should learn from them lessons of humility 
and wisdom ; but we ought not to let the remembrance , 
of them plunge us into despair, or incapacitate us from | 
strenuous exertion. Nehemiah’s counsel to the Jews | 
is counsel which it would be well for us sometimes to | 
ponder and obey (Neh. viii. 9, 10). 

While both husband and wife were thus bravely 
bearing up under their burden, and seeking to cheer | 
each other, the evil which they dreaded was being | 
averted from them through the instrumentality of 
another and a very different conversation from that 
which we have narrated in this chapter. 





Cuarrer XXVII.—Lapy EvPHEMIA GETS HER OWN | 
Way. 

“Papa, I could not have believed it. 

ashamed of you, papa!” | 

The speaker was Lady Euphemia. She had been 
gathering roses off a favourite bush, but something | 
which she heard’ from the old gardener who was 
attending her had sent her in, with her unfinished 
bouquet in her hand, and with the flush of excitement | 
and annoyance on her cheek, through the French | 
windows which opened into the library. 

Lord Elgin looked up at the intruder with a smile. 

‘Why, Effie,” he said, ‘‘what have I done ?” 

But he was evidently thinking more of the mey 
picture which she made, oman there in her light, | 
waving muslin, and her straw hat, with the flowers | 
half escaping: from her careless grasp, than of the | 
answer which she was to give to his inquiry. 

‘* What have you done, papa ?” she repeated, ‘‘why, | 
one of the most unkind and unfair things that I ever | 
knew you to do,” 

** Well, do not keep me in suspense, my dear,” said 
her father, in an amused tone. ‘ Let me hear what is | 
the terrible deed of which I am accused.” 

**It is nothing to laugh at, papa,” said the young 
lady, indignantly, ‘* You have robbed a poor man of 
hia livelihood and his character, and you have insulted 
him into the bargain !” 

**Oh, I understand now; it is Bond, the carpenter, | 


I am quite | 


| responsible for setting them the example. 


| cannot have you speak to me im that way. 


account, I suppose, that you have worked yourself up 
into such a fever.” 

‘*T am not in a fever, papa; I am quite cool. Only 
I am sorry that you should have behaved so shabbily. 
Of course I care more for him, since he is Dorothy's 
husband, but I should have said just the sameif he had 
been any one else.” 

‘* Well, Effie, he did not choose to have my work 
upon my terms. He pleased himself about it.” 

**You had no right to make such terms, papa. You 
had no right, after engaging his services, and when 
there was no fault to find with what he was doing, to 
send him out of the house as if he had been a thief.” 

‘*T cannot have these Methodistical goings on in the 
parish, my dear; they must be put a stop to.” 

“* You will not be able to stop them, papa. And it 
is very wrong to attempt it.” 

‘‘Wrong, Effie?” He spoke rather seriously, and 
there was a slight shade of apprehension in his tone, 
for her remark was indicative of more spapetny with 
‘*Methodism” than he approved of. But he was re- 
lieved by her reply. 

‘*Yes, decidedly wrong, papa. In a free coun 
like ours everybody ought to have the liberty to thi 
and act for themselves in these matters. I am not 
commending Christopher’s new ways ; I do not admire 
them ; but it is very mean to try and starve him out of 
them.” 

‘* What strong expressions you use, Effie! I had no 
intention of reducing him te starvation.” 

**But how can he live without work? And where 
is he to obtain work if other people imitate you, papa ?’ 

“I do not suppose they will, Effie. They will pro- 
bably not feel as 1 do upon the subject.” 

**It isto be hoped they will not, indeed; but you are 
I cannot 
think how you could do such a thing, papa.” 

‘Then do not think any more about it, my dear, 
but run away to your flowers, and leave me to finish 
my letters in peace.” 

““No, papa, you cannot have any peace until you 
undo your wrong-doing. You must tell Christo 
that he may come to work again.” 

‘If he is willing to agree to my conditions he may.” 

‘*Papa, you might just as well establish the Inqui- 
sition at once! Do you expect that an Englishman is 
to sell his conscience for the few trumpery shillings 
which you pay him for a day’s labour ?” 

‘“Why do you talk so absurdly, Effie ?” 

‘Never mind how I talk, papa. But you will let 


| Christopher come back to-morrow, will you not ?” 


**T cannot, my dear, after what I have said.” 

**Not to oblige me, papa ?” 

** Not even to oblige you, darling.” 

“It is a great shame, then!” she exclaimed, a 
the roses to the ground im her vehemence, “and, 


| shall tell Dorothy that I did all in my power to. make 


you think so; and I shall give her the whole of my 
quarterly allowance, that they may not suffer from 


| your injustice.” 


‘“*] am sure she will not take it, Effie.” 
‘Yes, she will, papa; and 1 shall go to some, of 


| Christopher’s little prayer meetings, on purpose to show 


that I am on his side, and that I do not approve. of his 
being crushed down in this fashion.” 5 
“Hush, Effie! you are really very provoking. . I 


‘Then you should not vex me so, papa. It is very, 


to whom you are alluding.” } very uukind of you.” 
** Yes ; how could you treat him so unjustly, papa ?” 
**So unjustly, Effie? You are not very compli- 


mentary in your phrases, Oh, it is on 


And, either from petulance or weakness, the hot tears 
rushed imto her eyes, and she threw herself inte, the 


rothy’s | nearest chair, as if she were quite exhausted, 
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She was so fragile that she could not bear much ex- 
citement. Her pale cheek and quickened respiration 
reminded her father how delicate she was, and how 
slight and uncertain was the tenure by which he held 
her. She was very dear to him, the cherished idol of 
his affections, and it was rarely that he denied her any- 
thing. He had thought it incumbent upon him to be 
firm and unchanging in his decision ye | Christo- 
pher, and he still thought so; but.then all the car- 
aig in the world were nothing in comparison to the 

ealth and happiness of his precious child. Hers was 
a foolish fancy ; yet it would not do to have her fretting 
herself ill over it, for the physician had enjoined the 
most perfect repose, and had. warned them to avoid 
everything that was calculated to irritate his patient. 
So Lord Elgin, as was his frequent custom, yielded his 
will to the will of his daughter, and revoked his 
sentence against Christopher. 

“Now don’t disturb yourself for such a trifle, my 
dear,” he said, soothingly; ‘“‘I did not think you 
would mind it so much, or I should not have dismissed 
Bond. But he shall come back again if you like. I 
have not spoken to Davis about the work, so there is 
no harm done, and you shall have your own way for 
once.” 

For once! Was that an “innocent illusion” by 
which he disguised from himself the fact that Lady 
a almost invariably had her own way ? 

e forgot his want of parental firmness and dignity, 
or perhaps he even congratulated himself upon it, when 
Euphemia’s face brightened like the sky after an April 
shower, and with the sunniest of smiles she exclaimed, 
‘Oh, thank you, dear papa! You are one of the 
kindest, most good-natured papas in existence; and I 
will never find fault with you again.” 

So Lady Euphemia gained her point, and if in so 
doing she had hailed to exhibit the respect which is due 
from a child to a parent, Lord Elgin was more to blame 
for that than his daughter. 

So Christopher’s trouble, owing to Lady Euphemia’s 
intercession, was very brief in its duration ; he was re- 
ealled that day to his employment at the Hall. 

Lord Elgin quietly informed him that, at the request 
of his daughter, he had consented to withdraw the 
alternative he had proposed to him yesterday, and that 
there was no hindrance now to his resuming the work 
for which he had been engaged. Christopher thanked 
him as quietly, and there the matter ended for the 
present. Lord Elgin made no further allusion to it, 
and his manner to Christopher was exactly the same 
that it had always been. He was too much of a gentle- 
man to be otherwise than perfectly polite, or to show 
that he retained any displeasure with conduct which he 
had agreed to overlook. 

But Lady Euphemia was not so stately as her papa, 
and Christopher could express his gratitude to her with 
the warmth which he felt that her kind pleadings on 
his behalf merited. 

Nor did he hesitate, when she questioned him as to 
the motives which had influenced him, to tell her of the 
change through which he had lately passed, and of his 
humble determination to follow the Lord fully. 

**T am striving now, Lady Euphemia,” he said, “to 
act out my name, and to be a Christ-bearer, serving 
Him whenever I can and wherever I go. It was your 
ladyship, you may remember, who first taught me the 
meaning of Christopher.” 

No, fpegern did not remember; this remi- 
niscence of her childish days had slipped from her 
memory. But she was interested in hearing of it, and 
Christopher, led on by her comments and cerrhs, told 
her many things about himself, and Dorothy, and Mr. 





Clifton, which he would not otherwise have taken the 
liberty of mentioning. 

It was a little out of the common way for the fair 
and graceful young heiress of that noble house to be in 
free and friendly conversation with a village carpenter; 
but then Christopher had known her from a child, and 
the subject was one in which peer and peasant are 
equally interested. 

Happily for their peace of mind, Lord and Lady 
Elgin driven over to the neighbouring town, and 
were thus unconscious of the harm which might be 
accruing to their daughter from the society of their 
Methodistical workman. After all their care to pre- 
serve Lady Euphemia from the strange views which 
were beginning to be prevalent, how shocked they 
would have been if they had found her eagerly dis- 
cussing them with Christopher! 


CuHarTeR XXVIII.—ANorTuHER TRIAL. 


THE little cottage meetings met with no further 
opposition from Lord Elgin, and Mr. Wyndham was 
too careless and easy-tempered to trouble himself 
much about them. He had thought it incumbent 
upon him, as the rector of the parish, to protest 
against anything which savoured of Methodism or 
Dissent ; but when he found he was unable to put a 
stop to such proceedings, he quietly gave up the 
contest, consoling himself by the reflection that he 
had done his duty, and was not responsible for conse- 
quences. 

Indeed, he considered that it was perhaps, after all, 
the wiser way not to interfere with the new spirit of 
inquiry that had been aroused in the village; for if 
left to itself it would, most likely, soon die a natural 
death, whereas resistance to it would probably only 
fan it into a flame. 

Mr. Wyndham generally looked at the “bright 
side,” and seldom suffered himself to be long annoyed 
by grievances which he could not remedy. 

He resolved, however, that those villagers who 
refused compliance with his wishes should be passed 
over as much as was possible”in the distribution of 
Christmas gifts, and other parochial benefactions. 

So Christopher and his wife went steadily on in the 
= which they had chosen, and thanked God that 

e had so far smoothed it for them by not permitting 
Lord Elgin to withdraw his patronage. 

But of course they had to bear the common reproach 
which belongs to all true followers of the Saviour. 
Some of the neighbours ridiculed their practices ; 
others sneered at them for being righteous overmuch ; 
a few showed positive ill-will towards them ; and many 
me been hitherto friendly held themselves eutirely 

oof, : 

yer wo especially verified in his experience the 
truth of the ancient saying, that those who will live 
godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution ; for 
although the days of the fagot and the fire are happily 
over, there are still countless methods by which the 
children of this world manifest their enmity to the 
children of light. It was a hard struggle at times for 
him to be firm and consistent, for his daily work 
necessarily brought him in contact with his former 
associates, and they availed themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to try to win him back to his old habits. By 
arguments, taunts, and persuasions they sought to 
turn him from his steadfastness ; and one so sensitive 
to ridicule as he was, and so easily influenced by 
kindness, ceuld never havé stood his ground, had not 
God’s grace upheld him. 
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Bat Christopher persevered in his Christian course. 
Several of his friends were surprised at this. They 
had not expected such decision from him. They could 
not understand how it was that he, naturally so 
vacillating, and so easily led by those about him, 
should cling with such persistency to his new ways, 
while others, more bold and courageous in worldly 
matters, were far less faithful to their religious prin- 
ciples. The reason was, that Christopher, aware of 
his weak point, guarded it with special care; or 
rather, the consciousness of his yielding disposition 
kept him in constant dependence on the Saviour for 
the cae of that strength which he felt that he 
needed, 

And thus, while some who at first ran well were 
soon hindered, Christopher, having put his hand to 
the plough, never once looked back, nor grew weary 
in well-doing. 

He, and a few more who were like-minded with 
himself, endeavoured to help each other on in their 
heavenward path, and also tried to do good to their 
neighbours by telling them of the peace and joy which 
they themselves had realized through trust in Jesus. 

Christopher earnestly longed to bring his friend 
Andrew to the Saviour. Fancying, or rather hoping, 
that Andrew’s scepticism would vanish, as his own 
had done, beneath the pure, warm light of the gos- 
pe he had gone to him with the glad eagerness of 

eter’s brother, who exclaimed, ‘‘ We have found the 
Messias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ!” But 
there the resemblance ended. Andrew was not ready, 
as was Peter, to respond to the call of love. His 
answer was couched in similar words to those of 
Nathanael, but urged, alas! in a different spirit :— 
“Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth ?”’ 
He despised the story of the cross—it was to him 
“foolishness,”’—and he refused, in his pride, to bow 
with lowly reverence before the crucified One. 

He did not, however, say much to Christopher about 
these things, and what he did say was not said unkindly. 
“You have an undoubted right to think and act as 
you choose, both in this and in every other matter,” 
was his quiet rejoinder to Christopher ; ‘‘and all that 
I claim is the same privilege. We must agree to differ ; 
but we need not on that account become ill-natured or 
unfriendly.” 

So their friendship was not interrupted ; and when- 
ever there was a little meeting for reading the Scrip- 
tures and for prayer held in Christopher's kitchen, 
Andrew willingly carried his wife in there, that she 
might share the society she so much enjoyed. 

ut he never stayed himself, though Janet had more 
than once begged him to do so. 

Christopher and Dorothy managed pretty well during 
the summer and autumn months, but with the return 
of winter they began to be straitened again. Work 





was scarce; and Lord Elgin’s custom was no longer 
available, for he was away from the village. A fresh 
cold caught by his daughter had occasioned such a 
recurrence of her worst symptoms, that the physician’s 
orders were imperative as to her immediate removal to | 
a warmer climate. So her anxious nts once more 
took her abroad, and the Hall was left to the care of | 
the old servants. 
It was indeed a very dreary winter to Christopher | 
and Dorothy; and just when they had struggled, as | 
they thought, through the worst of it, and were | 
beginning to hope for better days, another trouble | 
came upon Christopher which sorely tried his faith, | 
and well-nigh banished Dorothy’s cheerfulness. 
While finishing a job one day, Christopher injured | 


7 his right hand. It was terribly hurt, but after the | As 


first pain was over, and it had been attended to by 
the surgeon, he did not think much of it, any 
further than to regret the temporary idleness which it 
enforced. The accident happened at a suitable time, 
he said to Dorothy, with a faint attempt at a joke, 
for his hand could easily be spared when there was 
nothing for it to do. 

But when weeks passed without any real amendment, 
and when it was at length found that there was no 
hope of Christopher ever again having the use of his 
hand, his fortitude gave way, and he was sadly down- 
hearted. 

Poor fellow ! it was only natural that he should feel 
so. At his age, and in his circumstances, to be thus 
deprived of the power of earning his own livelihood 
was a heavy affliction, and for a time Christopher 
seemed crushed under it. 








SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GRASS ON THE HOUSE-TOPS. 


Ar Anata, the Anathoth of Scripture, I observed that 
the roofs of some of the houses were partially covered 
with ss; a circumstance which I noticed also in 
several other places. As the roofs of the common 
dwellings are flat, and, instead of being built of stone 
or wood, are coated with plaster or hardened earth, a 
slight crop of grass frequently springs up in that 
situation. Such vegetation, however, having no soil 
into which it can strike its roots, and being exposed to 
a scorching sun, rarely attains to any great height, or 
continues long; it is a feeble, stunted product, and 
soon withers away. Hence the sacred writers some- 
times allude to the s on the house-tops as an 
emblem of weakness, frailty, and certain destruction. 
Thus, in Psalm cxxix. 6, 7, it is said :— 


“ They shall be ashamed, and turn back, 
All those that hate Zion. 
They shall be as grass upon the house-tops, 
Which, before one plucks it, withers away; 
With which the mower fills not his hand, 
Nor the sheaf-binder his arms.” 


In Isaiah xxxvii. 27, the prophet says, with reference 
to the people of Judah :— 


“ And their inhabitants were of feeble power, 
They were confounded and dismayed ; 
They became as grass of the field and the green herb, 
As the grass of the house-tops, and the blasted corn.” 


THORNS. 


Everyone who has been in Palestine must have been 
struck with the number of thorny shrubs and plants 
that abound there. The traveller finds them in his 


| path, go where he may; many of them are small, but 
| some grow as high as a man’s head. The Rabbinical 
| writers say that there are no less than twenty-two 


words in the Hebrew Bible denoting thorny and 
prickly plants. The prevalence of such shrubs, say 
agriculturists, shows a luxurious soil. If proper care 
be not taken they soon get the upper hand, and spread 
in every direction. ‘‘1 went by the field of the sloth- 
ful; and, lo, it was all wn over with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof” (Prov. xxiv. 30, 
31). ‘*The way of the slothful man is an hedge of 
thorns ; but the way of the righteous is made plain” 
(Prov. xv. 19). ‘‘ Break up your fallow ground,” says 
the prophet, ‘‘and sow not among thorns” (Jer, iv. 3). 
escriptive of the desolation of Edom, it is said, 
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*«Thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof.” The crown put on 
the head of the Saviour was’ made of thorns (Matt. 
xxvii. 29). The sharp points, as the soldiers ‘‘ smote 
Him with a reed,” may have’been driven into his head, 
piercing and tearing the flesh. A species of thorn, now 
very common near Jerusalem, bears the name of Spina 
Christi, or Christ's thorn. 

The people of the country gather these bushes and 
plants and use them as fuel. As it is now, so it was of 
old; ‘As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is 
the laughter of the fool” (Eccles. vii. 6). ‘‘ Before 

t pots can feel the thorns,” namely, the fire of 
them, “‘ he shall sweep them away” (Psa. lviii. 9). 
The figure in this case is taken from travellers in the 
desert, or from shepherds tenting abroad, who build a 
fire in the open air, where it is exposed to the wind; a 
sudden gust arises and sweeps away the fuel almost 
before it has begun to burn. ‘‘ As thorns cut up shall 
they be burnt in the fire” (Isa. xxxiii. 12). The mean- 
ing is, that the wicked are worthless; their destruction 
shall be sudden and complete. 


THE GRASS OF THE OVEN. 


Tn. crossing the mountains of Lebanon, we stopped 
one day, for refreshment, near a rivulet flowing towards 
the east. As I was sitting there, I observed a peasant 
of the country digging up with a sort of pickaxe the 
clumps of shrubs and short grass which grow in the 
thin soil spread over the rocks. He was collecting 
them to carry home, in order to burn them as fuel. I 
had seen heaps of the same material piled up near the 
limekilns in the vicinity of Urtas; and I frequently 
saw troops of donkeys returning from the fields loaded 
with bundles of such fuel. The scarcity of wood in 
Palestine is very great, especially in the southern 
part ; so that the people are obliged to resort to the 
use of almost everything that is capable of being burnt, 
in order to procure the means of warming their houses 
in winter, and of preparing their daily food. They not 
only cut down the shrubs and larger kind of grass, but 
"ward the common withered grass itself, and the wild 

owers, of which the fields display so rich a profusion. 

It is from this source that the Saviour derives the 
beautiful illustration which He employs for the pur- 
aay of repressing an undue solicitude on the part of 

is followers respecting the wants of the present life: 
“* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith?” (Matt. vi. 28—30.) P. H, 








WHENCE AND WHITHER. 


WueEn Philip Henry, the father of the celebrated com- 
mentator, sought the hand of the only daughter and 
heiress of Mr. Matthews in marriage, an objection was 
made by her father, who admitted that he was a 


— a scholar, and an excellent preacher; but | 


e was a stranger, and “‘they did not even know 
where he came from.” 

“True,” said the daughter, who had well weighed 
the excellent qualities of the stranger, “‘ but I know 
ny he is going, and I should like to go with 

im.” 
And they walked life’s pilgrimage together. 











FRUIT IN OLD AGE; 
OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AGED PILGRIM, 


SomE years since, in one of our pleasant watering- 
places, lived an aged Christian, who was a bright and 
striking example of devoted piety. Her few earthly 
wants were provided for by the weekly contributions 
of some friends who deemed it a privilege to supply 
her necessities ; and her time being thus at her own 
disposal, she consecrated it to her Master’s service, 
by speaking a word for Him whenever she had the 
opportunity, and by the distribution of tracts among 
her neighbours. 

Mrs. D—— was a little person, of a very active 
temperament, and of a_ kind-hearted disposition. 
When engaged in conversation on the subject of 
religion her face lightened up, and the bright, 
animated expression of her blue eyes quickly secured 
the sympathy of her listener. Her language was 
the homely one of her station in life, but her remarks 
showed much thoughtful discrimination, and intimate 
acquaintance with the workings of the human heart. 
The following illustrations may be given in proof. 

Speaking of the necessity of applying for daily grace, 
she said, ‘We pray for our daily bread; we don't 
pray for to-morrow ; the Israelites were forced to go 
and gather the manna every morning. So faith has 
no hoards ; grace is not laid up for two days together. 
Besides, the exercises of to-morrow may require a 
different grace from to-day. We may have some trial 
that needs supporting grace, or some need that wants 
trusting grace, or some deadness that wants enlivening 

ace, or some drawback that wants encouraging grace. 

hrist will not give his grace’ to waste. He won't 
trust us with it. As we need it we shall have it. 
And this feeling of helplessness and want brings us 
oftener to our knees, and into communion with our 
heavenly Father.” 

On being asked her opinion.as to the eoeptiite of 
accepting donations for charitable purposes from the 
unconverted, she said, ‘‘I differ entirely from those 
who think that such contributions bring no blessin 
from God. The ark was made to save only Noah ad 
his family, yet the Lord made use of those whom He 
afterwards destroyed to build that ark for Noah, 
plainly showing He did employ both the time and 
money of the ungodly for his purposes. And again, 
‘The cattle on a thousand hills are Mine.’ All the 
wealth in the world is the Lord’s, to use as He pleases, 
no matter whose hands it comes through.” 

‘¢ Never rest in frames and feelings,” was her wise 
counsel to one less advanced than herself; ‘‘they as 
often arise from bodily causes as not. If you are well 
in health, your enjoyment at prayer may be great; 
if you are ill, you may have none at all. Now this 


| can have nothing to dowith your spiritual state befors 


God. Therefore never cease praying because you feel 
cold and dead, but go to the throne of grace and ask 
for life. If you keep away it will mightily please 
Satan ; all he wants is to get you off your knees.” 

It will readily be inferred that such observations as 
these proceeded from one who was a careful student 
of the Scriptures. Her Bibie, indeed, was a curiosity. 
It would not shut, for through lying: always open 
before her the back had become contracted. She 
could say with the Psalmist, ‘‘O how love I Thy 
law! it is my meditation all the day.” She remarked 
once to a friend in reference to some disputed point 
of theology, ‘*Stick to the Book, and not to man’s 
writings ; we know the one is sure, but we can’t be 
certain of the other.”’ 
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_ And her love of prayer went hand in hand with her | business! Let us mind our own affairs, and. leave 
love of God's word. Her morning devotions for herself | others to themselves.” ; 

and others occupied from an hour and a half to two, It must not, however, be supposed that there was 
hours; and she said. she felt. herself sometimes so | anything morose or repelling about this aged disciple. 
drawn out in prayer that she could scarcely leave off. | On the contrary, she was remarkabiy cheerful and 
She set a high value on intercessory prayer, consider- | winning in her manner; and her beaming face and 
ing it an exercise more nearly resembling Christ’s | joyful smile were proofs that, to her, religion’s ways 
than any other. | were ways of pleasantness and peace. 

Nothing delighted her more than narrating the! Yet she had had a large share of the trials of life. 
many answers to prayer which she had received at | At one time she was exceedingly well off, in a worldly 
various times. ‘‘We must watch,” she would say, | point of view; but misfortunes came one after the 
‘for answers to our prayers. We put a high indignity | other, until she was so reduced that, with her widowed 
upon God if we ask, and then go away and forget. If | daughter and three grandchildren, she was obliged to 
we had to petition an earthly king, we should watch | live in a single room, where they earned eight or ten 
fast enough for the messenger; and if he granted our | shillings a week for the five in family. Sometimes, 
request, should not we thank him? How much more | through want of work, they were brought so low as 
ought. we to watch for the answers of our Lord, and | not to have even a crust of bread, nor a penny to 





how much more ought we to thank Him/ I mind | 
the time when all my prayers were for what I wanted ; | 
now they are more than half praises and thanksgivings. | 
How many a prayer-meeting I have been at where it 

was all petitions, and no thanks; as if it was only our | 
duty to ask, and not to return our gratitude for all | 
we had received and were receiving at that moment !” 

Her place in church was always filled, except in | 
ease of illness. In a former part of her life, when | 
earning a scanty livelihood by washing, so eager was | 
she for the teachings of the sanctuary, that even on 
the week days, when the hour of service arrived, she 
took her hands out of her washing-tub, threw on her | 
shawl, and hurried off to the house of God, whence 
she returned cheered and refreshed. 

She was always in the habit of praying for her | 
minister, that she might have a message sent her | 
through him. Being asked if she remembered well 
what she heard, she replied, Yes, for one of her 
new had been for a sanctified memory, and she 
rought away all that was beneficial and forgot the | 
rest. 

**T have sat under so many ministers,” she said on 
one occasion, ‘‘that I have been weaned from idols, 
and I now look for a blessing, let there be who there 
may in the pulpit. I can feed on milk, and I can 
feed on meat. Some clergymen may not be prepared | 
to go to the full extent of the gospel. Well, then, 
remember there are babes in the church, and his diet 
is just suited tothem. If you learn nothing, they do. 
Besides, if the minister has only attained to such a 
measure of grace, that’s no reason he should not grow ; 
in time he will attain it, with the Lord’s help.” 

She usually avoided conversation on returning from 
God’s house, for it was her experience that there was 
little profit to the soul when people got talking 
together about the sermon, picking it to pieces, and 
giving their opinions about it. ‘‘I have often been 
robbed of all my comfort in this way. In coming out 
of church I have been happy and fed; but by listen- 
ing to doubts and cavils, 1 have had nothing but 
emptiness to take home.” 

Her dislike of any kind of idle gossip and curiosity | 
was equally strong. ‘‘We ought not to listen to 
tales and tattling,” she said, in answer to a visitor's 
remarks ; ‘‘it leads to feelings of unkindness, almost 
without our being aware. 1 was early taught to avoid 
this, for my mother would never permit a tale to be 
brought to her. Iam sure I know some in this town | 
that are regular newspapers, where any one may put 
a paragraph in without paying for it. I never will 
listen to a word they have got to say; those who 
come to see me must come on soul business, and none 
other. How much precious time is wasted by having 


‘itching ears,’ and wanting to know other people’s 


procure any with. 

At length her daughter died of rapid decline; the 
eldest little girl soon followed her mother; and Mrs. 
D—, disabled by an affection in the head from 
active employment, was forced, sorely against her 
inclination, to apply for parish relief. She was 


| naturally of a high, independent spirit, ‘and could 


ill brook the thought of being dependent on the 
charity of others. She once mentioned the following 
little circumstance to a friend as an instance of the 
pride which neither poverty nor distress could subdue. 

During the lifetime of her daughter their destitution 
was at one period so great, that Mrs. D—— actually 
had not a gown to wear. Some of her acquaintances, 
knowing this, clubbed together, and bought her a 
print dress, which they presented through her 
daughter. Aware of her mother’s pride, the daughter 
was almost afraid to show her the gift, or to tell her 
how it was procured. When she summoned courage 
to do so, Mrs. D——, although she had nothing to 
put on but an old pelisse, looked contemptuously at 
the print, and pushed it from her with the remark, 
‘* And whose choice was this, pray?” Her daughter 
dared not reply, for fear of irritating her; and for- 
tunately a neighbour coming in and admiring it gave 
a turn to Mrs. D ’s mind, and she permitted her 
daughter to cut it out and make it up. 

But what trials in themselves were unable to effect, 
God’s Spirit, working through them, accomplished ; 
and Mrs. D was gradually brought to the foot of 
the cross, and taught, like a little child, to depend 
upon the Lord for all that she needed. 

After a time her parish relief was stopped, and she 
was told by the oflicers that she must go into the 
workhouse. But at this juncture a few charitable 
people came to her help, and by the contribution of 
small weekly sums prevented so painful an alternative. 
As she herself subsequently said, ‘‘When I was so 
poor that I had only one old gown to my back, and 
scarcely knew the taste of meat from week’s end to 
week’s end, God raised me up friends, and I have 
wanted for nothing. If one goes away, God has 
another ready to be put in their place; and I rely on 
the promise that with ‘Himself He will give me all 
things.’ As I was coming along by the water side 
this morning, a person whom know met me. 
‘Well, Mrs. D——,’ said he, ‘so all our friends have 
left B——, I suppose?’ ‘No, that they have not,’ 
said I; ‘my old triends are away, but God gives me 
new ones in their stead ; I am never left.’” 

And she loved to trace God’s hand in the minutest 
events of her daily life. In conversation with a lady 
she remarked that there was nothing doo Jiétle for the 
Lord to think of for her. ‘‘If an old gown is given 
me, ti is sure to fit, and shoes as well. My heavenly 
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Father knows that I could not see to alter any dress 
given me, and He provides that they all do for me.” 

Again she said, ‘‘ Last winter I wanted a cloak and 
a pair of shoes. I had a ticket given me for a suit 
of clothes, but as I did not want anything but the 
cloak and the shoes, I thought it would be covetous 
to take it, because it might be given to some one who 
needed the whole; so, ma’am, I returned it. But 
the Lord saw I wanted the things, and before the 
week was out I had given me, not only the cloak and 
the shoes, but a pair of boots too.” 

Thus thankfully and trustfully did this aged pilgrim 
~ the evening of her days. Her peace deepened 

ike a river, and the joy of the Lord was indeed her 
strength. 

Yet she was ever pressing onwards. ‘‘Sunshine is 
very pleasant,” she said, ‘‘and our loving Father gives 
us many flowers for our path to cheer us on our way, 
and we must admire all as His work ; it shows His love 
and tenderness ; but we must not stop; nothing must 
let or hinder us in running the race set before us. 
How many say, ‘ Why, this is innocent !’ or, ‘ What 
harm is there in that?’ No harm, may be, but it 
hinders. And how many devices Satan has! If we 
are not to be caught in one trap, a different one is 
laid ; we need to be always watching.” 

Yes, to the close of her life she found that she had 
need to watch and pray. For we are not describing 
a perfect character. Although so eminent a Christian, 
Mrs. D—— had, in common with others, to struggle 
against the failings and infirmities which oppose their 
a 5 are A constitutional irritability of temper was 

r besetment; and though it was earnestly striven 
against, and, when yielded to, was instantaneously 
acknowledged and regretted, yet it continued to harass 
her till nearly the end of her journey. 

Speaking on this subject to a kind lady who visited 
her, she said, ‘I don’t think that a high, haughty, 
irritable temper, such as mine, can ever be entirely 
got the better of, though it is constantly kept under 

yy grace. Yesterday it broke out in an instant, by 
my throwing down my little box where my wafers 
are. Oh, I was so angry with myself; and often if 
I can’t tie my bonnet as quick as I would, I give the 
strings such a pull! This is all the old nature, 
ma’am ; the root remains in the heart till we lay the 
poor body down in the grave. Still it is of no use 
our saying, ‘I can’t help it;’ we can struggle and 
fight, and struggle and fight we must: there is no 
sitting still for a child of God, for as long as we are 
on earth so long will our warfare last.” 

During the last few years of her life her health, 
never robust, gradually declined. When once urged, 
on account of her advanced age, to be a little more 
self-indulgent, she smiled, and quickly replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am, and if we don’t take care, we may soon indulge 
and justify ourselves to an extent that may cost us 
too . I might justify myself in many things, and 
where would my soul be in the meantime? Paul not 
only worked up to measure, but over measure; he 
never thought himself justified in giving over work 
for his Master; and look at all he went through! I 
can’t do much, but still I wish the Lord to say, ‘She 
hath done what she could,’ for it is a blessed thing 
to do all we can for the Lord; we feel so light and 
happy, and 80 rejoicing too, and so safe into the 





gain. 

“TI should have been glad to go long ago,” was | 
her remark at another time, “but the Lord had | 
work for me to do here below. I was like Peter on 
the mount; he found it very pleasant, and he wanted 
to remain there and build tabernacles; but the Lord 


siid, ‘No, Peter, you must go down and do My work, 
and testify of Me.’” 

Yet while anxious to labour in her little sphere as 
long as she could, she was not regardless of her health, 
nor indifferent to the use of means for its preservation, 
‘*T believe it is our duty,” she said, ‘‘to take care of 
our bodies; Christ died for them as well as for our 
souls, and it is therefore sinful to neglect them. I 
don’t like to hear people speak slightingly of their 
bodies, as if they aid not care what became of them. 
I have heard some say, ‘I care not where they put me 
after I am dead; they may throw me into the sea if 
they like.’ Now our bodies are to rise again, and while 
they are committed to our charge we ought to be careful 
of them.” 

The year previous to her departure she was chiefly 
confined to her bed, and increasing weakness prevented 
her speaking much to the many that loved her and 
sought her little room. The promises of God were all 
richly fulfilled in her case; she had everything that 
she needed ; kind and sympathizing attendants minis- 
tered to her wants; and to the questions put to her 
her answer invariably was, ‘‘she was kept in perfect 

ace, ” 

Her wish for a triumphant death-bed was not granted, 
and her heavenly Father, months before, showed her 
why. Toa Christian lady, who was bending over her, 
she said, ‘‘ My dear lady, the Lord has been searching 
me ; I was too confident, I wanted everything my own 
way; but I have peace—I have perfect peace.” 

Nor was that peace disturbed for a moment. She 
gradually faded away, and entered into the joy of her 
Lord, early on the morning of Good Friday, a day on 
which, could she have chosen, she would have most 
wished to wing her way to that Saviour she so loved 
and so served on earth. 








THE RESPONSE. 


*‘ Fear not; for I am with thee.” 


Yes, Thou art ever with me, throughout life’s chequered 
way; 

As a in hours of darkness as in the gladsome day; 

Encircled by Thy presence, and leaning on Thine arm, 

I brave the rising tempest, and smile at each alarm. 

No evil can befall me while Thou art at my side; 

No danger can deter me while I have such a guide. 


The friends of youth have left me—some for a distant shore ; 

I think upon them often, but see their face no more: 

Some, lured by wealth and fashion, reject my early love; 

And some have crossed the river, and reached their home 
above. 

But Thou art ever with me! my never-changing Friend, 

Who, through both cloud and sunshine, wilt love me to the 
end. 


The future, veiled from mortals, I do not wish to see; 

I rest upon the promise that Thou wilt care for me, 

That Thou wilt never leave me until my race be run; 

And trustfully I whisper, “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
Choose Thou my joy and sorrow—my pilgrim path below; 
For Thou my hand art clasping, and wilt not let me go. 


Therefore the gloomy valley of death I need not dread; 

Not only hast Thou traversed the way that I must tread 

But Thou wilt walk beside me, averting every ill, 

And hushing all commotion by whispering, “Peace, be 
still!’ 

And when the golden city and white-robed throng I see, 

Lord, there ‘hou wilt be with me, and I shall be with Thee! 

W. H. 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





PART X.—THE TWO CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 


CHAPTER I.—FiL1AL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


“Do it if you dare !” 

The speaker was a little boy, with a small shrill 
voice, but a large heart. His clothes were ed, and 
he had scarcely a shoe to his foot. Yet he held up his 
head like a little hero, and shouted again, as he was 
doubling back the cuffs of his jacket, ‘‘Do it if you 


1? 


“If I dare, eh?” replied his antagonist, contemp- 





tuously. He was an older, bigger, and stronger boy. 
“well, I should think I dare to fight a bigger boy 
than you. I shall eat you up at a mouthful, when 


I begin, young ——. 

**’ll stick in your throat, then,” said the little boy. 

**Oh, well, if ae want a drubbing, I may as well 
ive you one. Better take off your nice new jacket 

t. May be I shall tear it, and then what would 
father say ?” 

Poor little fellow, his jacket was all in rags, and the 
sarcasm filled his eyes with tears, though he called out 
still more fiercely, ‘‘Come on, and let’s see who's 
master.” 

Then the unequal conflict commenced. We have no 
intention of detailing it. Enough that in this case, as 
in the case of many another battle, right is not always 
might, and the little boy was getting the worst of it. 
He, however, stood his ground bravely, and refused to 
give in. 

Iam afraid, however, that the big boy, who was 
rovoked into using his superior strength rather un- 
airly, would soon have gained too easy a triumph, had 
not a man who was passing by interposed. 

This man was Robert Dawson, a carpenter; he was 
returning home from his day’s work, with his tool- 
basket slung over his shoulder. He stretched out his 
hand, grasped the bigger boy’s arm, and dragged him 
back with a rough force that the boy was unable to resist. 

“‘T am ashamed of you, Joe,” he said, ‘‘ fighting 
such a little fellow as that. Why don’t you fight, 
if you must fight, one of your own size?” 

“Tt is not my fault,” said Joe, sullenly; ‘‘he dared 
me to it.” ‘ 

“What if he did? You know he’s no match for 
you.” 

‘Then he should learn not to call names. 
going to stand it, I can tell you.” 

‘¢ What did he call you ?” 

‘‘Why, ‘thief,’ and ‘liar.’” 

‘*Ugly names those,” said the carpenter, gravely ; 
then, turning to the younger boy, he added, ‘‘ Come, 
my little man, you must not call ill names. Why did 
you do it ?” 

The child was still panting with his efforts, and 
his face had not lost its angry flush. He replied, 
“*Becauge he said bad things of father, so I told him 
it was a pack of lies, and he isa liar, And I tell him 
so ’ 





I am not 


again. 

** And why is Joe a thief?” 

‘* Because, when he says such things, it’s taking 
away father’s character, and that is a sort of thieving, | 
isn’t it ?” 


The carpenter smiled. He thought the poor child’s 


father had very little character left to be stolen, and he 





was amused at the idea of anybody being accused of 
stealing it. 
Then he said, not smiling, but looking and speaking 


very gravely, ‘‘I think Joe was very wrong to speak to 
you against your father, and I don’t wonder you felt 
angry, but you should not want to fight about it.” 

** Shouldn’t I?” 

**No ; fighting never settled anything yet. It just 
leaves matters where they were.” 

“a I will stand up for father,” persisted the 
child. 

‘Well, do it without fighting, then. Promise me, 
Joe, to let this little fellow alone.” 

**Oh, I don’t want to meddle with him,” said Joe, 
scornfully ; ‘fand I should think he’s had enough of it 
for once.” 

‘But I haven’t though,” exclaimed the little boy, 
oe Meee given in, and I won’t, if we fight all 
night.” 

ee There, now, turkey-cock, that will do,” said the 
carpenter, good-humouredly ; ‘‘go home, like a good 
a? Joe, you walk along of me.” 
oe went off with his peace-making friend, and 
the little boy, after shaking his fists at him, as a sort 
of farewell, ran down a narrow alley which led to 
his miserable home. 





CuapTer II.—THE DrunKArp’s Home. 


IT was a wretched room, The boards of the floor were 

broken in several places. Not the smallest strip of 
carpet covered them. The furniture consisted of a 
table, and a few chairs, and a little crockery on the 

shelf. One or two coloured pictures hung on a 
wall,—mere daubs which were worth nothing at the 

‘‘leaving-shop,” or they would have gone there long 
ago. A flight of stairs led out of this room to a room 

above. These two rooms constituted the home of 
Freddy Hawkins, the little boy of whom I have spoken. 

He lived there with his father and mother, and his 
sister Polly. Polly was a year older than Freddy. 

There were no other children living; three younger 
ones had died : no wonder at that, said the neighbours, 

who knew the miserable life which Tom Hawkins led 

his family. 

Freddy opened the door hastily, for he was rather 
excited. 

‘*Don’t make such a noise, there’s a good boy,” said 
his mother, in a feeble voice. 

She was seated as close as possible to the micro- 
scopic fire, endeavouring to fancy that it warmed her ; 
—a poor, weak, sickly-looking woman, forlorn in her 
dress, and with a pinched face which said Plainly 
enough she was half starved. Besides all this, she was 
now suffering from some injury to her spine, so that 
she was scarcely able to move. She said it was from 
accidentally slipping down the stairs ; but some People 
declared it was no accident, but that Tom, her husband, 
in one of his fits of drunken anger, had thrown her 
violently down the stairs. I do not know which was 
the true account, but I do know that she was a good 
wife, and always screened her husband whenever she 
could, and taught her children to do the same. 

Of course, I do not mean to represent her as perfect. 
She had her faults, not only as a woman, but as a wife; 
but I call her a good wife in the sense of being true to 
her husband, and never allowing ons one to hear her 
say a single word against him. I think, considering 
how he had treated her, that she could not help some- 
times, or it may be very often, having bitter angry feel- 
ings about it in her heart ; but she took care that nobody 
but herself should know they were there. 

And she had been badly treated. She was a fine 
handsome girl, the pride of her father and mother, 
before she married Hawkins, She left a happy united 
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home, to become, as she thought, the mistress of a 
home which should be as united and happy. And at 
first it seemed as if her expectations weed be realized. 
Her husband was an industrious workman, regular in 
his habits, and fond of his wife. He had saved enough 
to furnish a cottage quite as well as a young couple 
needed to commence life upon.. His wife, Mary, did 
not come empty-handed. Their friends thought them 
well matched, and jokingly told them they were sure of 
the famous ‘‘flitch of bacon.” 

Then how came the present sad, even terrible change 

in their circumstances ? 

It came through Hawkins’s love of company and 
Jeasure-taking. He was fond of fun and frolic, and 
is wife was light-hearted, and -willing enough to join 

him in what they called “‘enjoying themselves.” Be- 
fore his marriage, Hawkins had kept out of temptation 
because his mind was set on having a tidy house 
to bring his wife to, and he had begrudged every penny 
which was spent on anything else. After he was mar- 
ried, however, he had not the seme strong motive for 
frugality. Work was plentiful and wages were good, 
and he was a skilful workman. So, as he said that all 
work and no play would make him a dull boy, he 
resolved to have a little ‘‘ play.” 

And he went unto his ‘‘play’’ very heartily, not 

meaning any harm by it. 

And then, neither he nor his wife were religious per- 


sons, though I think when they were first married he | 


used to read a chapter in the Bible every Sunday to his 
wife (which they thought a meritorious act). And not 
being truly religious, they did not think it wrong to go 
on the boat or on the rail on the Sabbath day,so that they 
frequently joined Sunday excursions, and would have 
talked the usual nonsense about “the necessity of 
taking care of one’s health,” if any one had remon- 
strated with them. 

This love of pleasure-taking led Hawkins—and might 
have led his wife, but by God’s mercy it did not—into 
liking the wrong side of the tavern door. At first it 
was only a mug of ale when he was really thirsty. 
Then it was ‘‘ standing a pot for luck’s sake,” when he 
met a friend. At last it grew into constant “jollifica- 
tions” at the public-house, and in an astonishingly 
short period of time Tom Hawkins became a confirmed 


sot, the eapeee and terror of his family, the byword | 


of his neighbours, and the wreek of all that was manly. 
Children hooted after him as he reeled along the streets, 


and if he happened to be less drunk than usual, he | g 
would slink into an alley out of sight, with something | 


like a feeling of shame. 

I do not dwell on the consequences of this moral 
downfall. I need not say how quickly the family made 
the discovery that they had an “uncle” living in the 
next street, who seemed to have taken a fancy to a 

t many things in their house. I need not relate 
ow tables and chairs, the eight-day clock, the feather- 


bed, Polly’s little bedstead, fender and fire-irons, the 


ag kettle, saucepans, jugs, carpets, became afilicted 
with a sort of St. Vitus’s dance, and never stopped 
dancing till they had danced themselves into ‘‘uncle’s” 
spacious shop. 

At last there was nothing left to go, and how Tom 
Hawkins managed to get money for drinking bouts was 
sometimes a mystery. For he had gradually lost every 
chance of work. He was so seldom sober that no 
master cared to employ him. 

When I knew him he had contrived to get, through 
the interest of some kind people who pitied his wife, 
the post of lamplighter, and he made many promises 
that he would try to reform. 

He tried for one day, but the craving for drink 


was too strong, and, as he described it, ‘‘ something 
dragged him”’ into the “‘Red Lion,” before the day was 
out. 

Of course, a drunken lamplighter could scarcely hope 
to keep his situation ; and after twice forgetting to 
light the lamps, and having to be hunted out of some 
low beer-shop, and helped up the ladder while he 
lighted the gas, he was dismissed in disgrace. 

And now, at the. time when Freddy was acting 
as his champion, he had had nothing to do for some 
weeks, and his family would have starved but for some 
little help from their relatives in a distant part of the 
kingdom. 

Christmas was approaching, but what a miserable 
Christmas it would be! 

** Don’t make so much noise, Freddy,” said his poor 
mother, as he entered the room. 

‘*!’'m very sorry, mother,” said Freddy; ‘‘I forgot 
your bad headache.” 

** And, my child !’? exclaimed his mother, in alarm, 





| ‘what have you been doing? Why, yow look as if 


you had fallen down.” 

‘*Oh, there’s nothing the matter,” said the little 
fellow; ‘‘I have only been fighting a bit with Joe 
Smith.” 

: Pe es ! you know I have always told you not to 
ght.” 


i=) 

“Yes, I know you have, mother. But this time I 
could not help it.’ 

** Why not ?”’ 

** Because ——” said the child, hesitating. 

‘* Because what ?” asked his mother. 

‘* Because,” replied Freddy, speaking very slowly— 
**because Joe said bad words against father, and I 
could not stand it, and he got angry and said he'd give 
me a ‘hiding,’ and I said he dared not do it ; and so we 
began to fight it out.” 

** And with a big fellow like Joe! 
sure you would get the worst of it.” 

**Oh, I don’t know as to that,” said the little boy; 
‘perhaps I should not, if we had kept on; but, you 
see, there comes a man past, and hescolded us and took 
Joe away with him.” 

«Seolded you ! You deserved scolding.” 

** Mother,” said the child, earnestly, and standing 
close to her chair, “you won't be angry with me for 

taking father’s part ?’ 
| ‘*No, not for that. But fighting won’t do him any 
ood. Promise me you won't fight again.” 
| Freddy hesitated. His mother repeated her words, 
| At length he said, ‘* Well, mother, I won’t, if I can 
help it.” 

And that was all the sturdy little man would say. 

His mother did not tell him that he could help being 
| provoked to fight, by asking God to make him like 
| Jesus, who endured the contradiction of sinners, and 
| rendered blessing for cursing. She did not tell him 
this, because she knew scarcely anything about re- 
ligion, and thought it consisted in ‘‘ going to church” 
and *‘reading the Bible.” She was quite ignorant 
| about its influence over the heart and condgct, and 
| about the motives which it furnishes toa truly holy life. 
| Freddy got his little stool, and sat as near to the fire 
| as he could, hoping to extract some warmth from the 
| expiring embers. 

Presentl he said, ‘‘ Mother, you know there’s one 
| lump still left in the box.” 
| He meant one lump of coal. 
“Yes, I know there is, but we must not burn it 
now. We must save it for to-morrow.” 
“Ah!” said the child, drawing a long breath, 
| “what a thing it is to be poor!” 


You might be 
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“Yes,” said his mother ; and the tears came into her 
eyes as she thought how she had not always been poor, 
and how she need not now be if her husband were 
a different kind of man. 

‘¢ Shall we always be so poor, mother ?” 

“*T don’t know, I hope not.” 

The ‘‘hope not” was said very faintly, for it was a 

or kind of hope. Mrs, Hawkins had hoped, and 
ond, and hoped, till now she felt there was scarcely 
any hope of a change in her husband’s conduct. She 
could only hope that her children might be able before 
long to earn some trifle for themselves, and so begin 
their own battle of life. 

‘We sha’n’t be poor when I’m a man,” continued 
Freddy, ‘‘ for I mean to be as clever a man as father is, 
and then, as I sha’n’t——” 

He did not finish his sentence, but his mother knew 
well enough what he meant. He meant he should not 
spend any of Ais money in drink. 


“No, dear, I hope you won't,” his mother said, | 


‘But you must be very tired.” 
‘*Yes, mother, I am tired ; but it is only because 
I am not used to it. And he is such a big fellow that 
he makes my arm ache when he wants to be carried.’ 
‘* You must try and get him to walk.” 
** Yes, I shall. But he has been so spoilt that he 
| cries directly he can’t get his own way, so that I am 
obliged tohumour him. Mrs. Jones says she will get a 
a pend soon, and then I sha’n’t find it such 
| work.” 

‘Well, I hope it will come soon.” 

‘*So do I. But, mother, look here, see what I have 
brought home for you ; threepence for to-day, and some 
cold meat, and some crusts of bread.” 

“‘That’s good,” exclaimed Freddy. 
| So, mother, you must try and eat something, or 
| you won’t get strong again,” added Polly, affectionately. 

Then the little girl placed the small old ricketty 
| table near her mother’s chair, and put her meat and 
crusts upon it. She was a tidy, orderly girl, and 


heartily, for she did not want to hear the remainder of | would have put a clean tablecloth on the table first, 


the sentence. 

““No, mother; for it is that what makes us poor, I 
very well see,” 

Freddy thought himself rather clever in ‘‘seeing” 
things. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, after sitting silent for a few 
minutes, ‘‘ how I should like to do it !’’ 

“ Do what, my chlld ¢” 

‘*Only I suppose it would be very wrong. And yet 
I don’t see how it could be so very wrong, either.” 

‘* What is it you are thinking about ?” 

‘‘Why, mother, I should like to get down into the 


cellar at the ‘‘ Red Lion,” when nobody saw me, and set | 


all the barrels of beer running ! What fun it would be to 
see it all runaway, and old Philpot going on about it !” 


‘Oh, Freddy, what a naughty boy to think of such — 


a thing !” 
‘‘ Now I don’t see that, mother.” 


‘‘Surely you know it is wrong to injure your neigh- | 
| 


bour.” 


“Yes, I know that ; but if my neighbour is injuring | 


me, mayn’t I stop him from doing it ?” 
‘© You may if you can do it rightly.” 
‘‘Ah, there it is. But, mother, just look at it. 


Don’t you agree with me that drinking is a bad thing ?” | 


‘* Yes, if people take too much.” 

‘‘ And if they could not get the beer, they would not 
drink too much; eh, mother?” said the little boy, 
triumphantly. 

‘*That is clear enough, certainly,” replied his mother. 

‘*And if I could make all the beer run out of the 
barrels, would not that be doing good? Because, then 
people could not get it. 
the beer than let it make people tipsy ” 

‘If the beer were your beer, I should say, Yes ; but 
remember it is not your beer, but Mr. Philpot’s, that 
you were speaking about.” 

‘* But he has noright to keep itif it makes mischief.” 

“Ah, that is another matter; we were talking of 
what would be right for you to do.” 

I suppose, if the conversation had continued, Freddy 
would still have thought he was right. He never 
liked to give in, whether it were a battle of words 
or one of fists. The talk, however, was interrupted by 
the entrance of his’sister Polly. 

‘Well, Polly,” said Freddy. 


** Well, Polly, dear,” said her mother, looking at her ; 


anxiously, ‘* has it been too much for you ?” 

The little girl looked tired, and seemed glad to rest 
herself, but she answered cheerfully, ‘‘Oh no, mother. 
I got on very well.” 


Wouldn’t it be better to waste 





| but, alas! they did not possess one. 

|  ** Now,” said Mrs. Hawkins, while they were eating 

| their poor meal thankfully, ‘‘now we will save this 

little piece for father. Perhaps he could eat it.”’ 

| ** Mother, that is not fair. I don’t see why father 

should have any.” 

;  ‘* Freddy, I am quite ashamed of you.” 

| I can’t help it, mother, if you are. I think father 

| ought to go without, for it is all through——” 

| His mother would not let him finish what he was 

saying. She said, ‘‘ Freddy!’’ in a warning tone, and 

| looked at him with a look which Freddy never cared 
see on her face. So he muttered something to himself, 

; and took his piece of broken slate and busted himself, 

or pretended to busy himself, by writing on it by the 

dim light of the fire. 

As Polly was putting the table again into its place, 
she whispered to her mother, ‘‘I think this is too old 
to go. x 4 

“Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘I think we shall keep it. 
It would fetch nothing.” 
| They meant that both the rapacious uncle and also 

the proprietor of the neighbouring broker's store would 
consider that table so worthless as to be beneath their 
notice. 





CHapTer II].—Tue BroxkeEr’s Visit. 


THAT same evening a knock was heard at the door, and 
Polly ran to open it. A stout man entered who spoke 
in a rough voice. He said, ‘‘Come again, you see, 
missis.” 
He was the man who owned the broker’s shop. 
**You must be mistaken here this time,” said the 
! poor woman, hastily, looking round the room in an 
alarmed way. 

‘*T knows what I’m about, gen’rally speaking,” said 
the man, gruffly; ‘‘let us see,” he continued, taking out 
a greasy pocket-book, and examining one of its pages. 
‘*Humph, a poor lot, no doubt; well, it is a round 
table, two stools, and a poker.” 

** You are not going to take them away, are you?” 
cried the little boy. 

‘Oh, mother!” was all Polly could say, but she 
went to her mother’s chair and took her d, as it 
she would like to comfort her.” 

“Take them away, my boy. Perhaps I am, and 

pene Iam not. All depends on the sort of i 

| Ican make. Oh, this is the round table; and I suppose 
them’s the stools. And the poker, eh, do you that 
a poker?” he asked, as he took it up in his’ hand, a 
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poor, bent, half-broken thing. ‘‘ Well, a famous bar- 
gain I shall have, I see, but I suppose I must oblige a 
constant customer, eh?” 


The poor mother and her children were too sad at | 


heart to reply to this coarse bantering. 


And her drunken husband still lay sleeping. 

Presently, however, he awoke, and, of course, felt 
weak ; his head ached terribly. 

‘*Oh,” he said to himself, ‘‘I do feel bad. If I 
could get a drop of gin, perhaps it would do me 


‘* Well, missis,” said the man, ‘‘I suppose you say | good.” 


as your husband says.” 
* Has he really sold them to you ?” 
‘* Yes, if I don’t cry off the bargain, which I suppose 


I must not do, as he has got a shilling out of me already 


on the strength of it.” 

** And how much has he sold them for ?” 

*¢ Half a crown.” 

**Only half a crown !” 

‘* Only half a crown,” repeated the man, mimicking 
her tone of voice; ‘‘ well, half-crowns don’t grow on 
every bush, and I can tell you I shall be glad to see 
my half-crown back again out of these things.” 

** And you have paid my husband the , a 

But he has had a —_- and 
i 


then?” 

“Well, not exactly. 

I'll leave the eighteenpence with you, as I told him I 
should do. Of course you can spend it before he comes 
home. J should if I was you,” said the broker, with a 
laugh, as he shouldered the table and took the stools 
an ker under his arm, and so went out of the 
wretched room, which looked still more wretched. 

The man put his head in again at the door and said, 
‘*T say, missis, that precious husband of yourn wanted 
to sell me your chair too, but I told him I would have 
nothing to say to that bargain. I did not mind taking 
the other things ; it is in the way of trade, you know, 
and ” — live ; _ your chair, and you a sort of 
cripple, why, it would be a right down cruelty, and I 
fold kins on’ Good night.” * . 

Ah, even this rough and surly man had a kinder 
heart than her husband had. The iron entered the 
poor woman’s soul, and she cried bitterly, and her 
children were for a long time unable to comfort her. 

If she only could have taken her sorrow to a throne 
of grace, she might have laid her burden down at the 
feet of Jesus, and He would have said, ‘‘ Fear not.” 

As it was she sat and cried, till at length she roused 
herself, told her children to make haste to bed, and 
after some time followed them, crawling slowly and 
painfully up the stairs. 

It was late that night when her husband returned. 
He va pn be go See his wife and children — 
as they is heavy, staggering footsteps on the 
stairs. However, on this per sag was scxenabe 





Cuarrer 1V.—SELFISHNESS. 


THE next day Tom Hawkins made his wife give him 
the eighteenpence which the broker had left, and 
swore at her when she ventured to ask him to let 
her have sixpence of it to buy food. He was gone all 


day. 
At night, but very late, he came in, in his usual | 
wretch 


state. He managed to get up-stairs and fall 
asleep. 





Cuarrer V.—PoLty’s BIBLE. 


THE next morning he lay sleeping off the effects of the 
ag day’s dissipation, while his wife and children 
themselves quickly and quietly and hurried 
down-stairs. Polly went off to her day’s nursing, and 
Freddy went out to see if he could hold any gentle- 
man’s horse, or in some other way earn a penny. 
Mrs. Hawkins was in too much pain to do anything, 
so she sat in the one chair, feeling miserable enough. 


indy 


Then he felt in his pockets to see if there were any 
| money left. 
| But no, he was ‘‘cleaned out, 
halfpenny visible. 
| And then he thought, ‘‘There’s nothing more down- 
| stairs that I can send up the ‘spout,’ is there? Ah, 
| there is one chair still. No, I must not take that; 
| they said it would be a cruelty; I suppose it would be, 
now pn. poorly. Still, is there nothing ?” 

He iooked around the bedroom as he spoke, and his 
eye rested on a shelf over the door. 

‘* Ah,” said he, ‘‘ that will fetch something ;” and he 
took down a small pocket-Bible wrapped in paper, and 
unfolded the wrapper. ‘‘ Almost as new as it was when 
she got it. I can get a shilling on that. But what will 
Polly say? Who cares? What’s hers is her father’s, 
surely. Besides, I won’t sed/ it, Pll only leave it. She 
must wait for it. When I’m in luck I will take it out. 
All right,” he said, as he placed the Bible in his 
pocket, and took care it did not bulge out so as to be 
noticeable. 

I think he was a little ashamed of what he was doing; 
still the feeling of shame was not strong enough to keep 
him from doing it. 

He went out as fast as he could, as if he felt afraid 
somebody would stop him and ask him what he in- 
tended to do with that Bible. 

When Polly returned that evening she again brought 
threepence, which she gave to her mother. Freddy had 
come in a short time before; he had earned sixpence, 
the payment of various errands he had done during 
the day. ‘‘ We shall get on better by-and-bye,” he 
said. e ninepence was ged spent over bread, 
coals, and a halfpenny candle. 

‘No Christmas dinner !” said Freddy, after he had 
sat thinking for some time. 

“No,” replied Polly, ‘‘we must do without it as 
well as we can.” 

‘* Ave you to go to Mrs. Jones’s to-morrow?” 

‘*No, they won’t want me, ray 4 said. Mrs. Jones 
is going to take the baby to her father’s all day, and 
there are plenty there to nurse it. So I shall be able 
to go to church with you, Freddy.—Mother, I should 
so like you to go.” 

‘< Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘I wish I could. But my 
back is too bad. I know I could not get as far.” 

‘* Poor mother!” said Polly, sympathizingly, while 
the tears stood in her eyes. 

They did not stand there long, for she was a cheerful 
little girl, and tried to take things as easily as she 
could. So she brushed away her tears, and said, ‘‘I 
think I may as well look over my verses again, and 
then I shall know them perfectly for Miss Walsh to- 
morrow.” 

‘“You had better,” observed Freddy, ‘‘ or perhaps 
you won’t have a reward.” 

‘* Have you not got verses to learn, Freddy?” 

‘‘Oh no; my teacher said he was going off for a 
holiday, and we need not come.” 

Polly went up-stairs to fetch her Bible, so highly 

rized as the special reward for good conduct at the 
Sunday school. She went up in the dark, for she 
knew exactly where to find her Bible. No one ever 
took it off the shelf but herself. 

She came down again, looking rather surprised. 

‘It is very strange,” she said, ‘I always feel for 


* and there was not a 
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it in the dark, but I can’t now. I must take the 
candle » 


But when she went up-stairs, candle in hand, the 
book was nowhere on the shelf. She stared in dismay. 
Then she looked into every part of the room. But 
there were no signs of it. She began to get frightened. 
‘Perhaps Freddy had hidden it, by way of a joke.” 
Polly hurried down again to inquire. 

No, Freddy was quite ignorant of it. ‘‘ Besides,” 
he said, ‘‘do you think I would play jokes with the 
Bible?” 

“‘T did not think you would; still, what can have 
become of it ?” : 

‘* Perhaps it has gone up the spout too!” remarked 
Freddy. 

‘*Oh, mother! do you think father would do such a 
thing to my sweet pretty Bible?” 

‘Oh, my children, my children! what shall we do?” 
was all the answer the mother gave, amidst her tears. 

Polly was crying too. ‘‘ And he knows how much I 
prize it,” she sobbed out. 

“Don’t cry, Polly,” said her brother, kindly. 
“Perhaps it has got out of its place. Let us look 
again, both of us.” 

We need not say how vain was their search, and 
that they were at last quite sure either that it was 
stolen, or that their father had really pawned it for 
drink. Of course they were forced to adopt the latter 
alternative. 

These poor children, taking after their mother, gene- 
rally tried to think and speak well of their father; but 
it can scarcely be a matter of surprise if, on the present 
occasion, they felt and spoke in an angry manner. It 
was, in their view, such a wicked thing to turn the 
Bible into drink; such a sin against God, that they 
could not keep silent about it. 

Yet the selling of God’s word to obtain the means 
of a selfish tification was scarcely worse than 
Hawkins’s daily neglecting of its blessed precepts; 
and those who have Bibles and let them lie on a shelf 
covered with dust, how are they better than those who 
take them to the pawn-shop? In either case it is 
evident that that holy book is disliked and despised. 





Cuaprer VI.—Goop For EvIL. 


Ler us now follow Tom Hawkins. He has got rid of 
the Bible—got rid of that priceless treasure, which he 
only cares for as possessing a small value as an article 
of merchandise,—and he is strolling listlessly along 
the street, not yet quite tipsy, but giving us every 
reason to say he will become so before the day is out. 

It is just beginning to be dusk; and the lamplighter 
is running along, ladder on shoulder and lantern in 
hand, intent on lighting the lamps. Hawkins looks 
after him, and thinks how fast the man seems to run, 
and how quickly he lights each lamp. 

Then he remembers that this used to be his work, 
and his thoughts go back to the occasion when he was 
dismissed on account of his drunken habits; and he 
has a half-wish that he had kept sober, and so had also 
kept his situation. 

t is a miserable thing to think of wife and children 
crying for food, and daily growing more pale and thin 
for want of it; and, I suppose, even drunken husbands 
and fathers sometimes feel this, and grow remorseful, 
though not truly repentant. 

And then Hawkins came in front of an enterprising 
butcher's shop. The gas wasflaring away most extra- 
vagantly, a little crowd of working men and women 
were standing in front of it, buying joints of meat for 
to-morrow's Sesnses 





“Buy, buy! what’ll you buy ?”’ cried the butcher, as 
butchers do cry, to a:l passers by. 

He saw Hawkins, and being dis to ‘*chaff” 
him, called out, ‘‘And now, Mr. Hawkins, what will 
= buy? You have not given me a turn lately. Look 

ere, sir, here’s a fine sirloin; does not it make your 
mouth water to look at it? Or perhaps you'll prefer 
this prime cut of the ribs, all prize beef; now, then, 
which shall it be?” 

The men and women laughed as they looked at 
Hawkins’s dirty, ragged dress. He stared in a stupid 
kind of way, and then conscience gave him a sharp 
sting, and muttering some words which were better 
pont and not heard, he shuffled off as fast as he 
could. 

The butcher’s customers talked for a few minutes 
about Tom Hawkins, for some of them had known him 
when he was a thriving, honourable man, but they 
soon passed from his case to the more pleasant subject 
of what they should have for their Christmas dinner, 
and the drunkard and his history were forgotten. 

And what else did Hawkins do that evening ? 

Polly could have told you, for she awoke out of her 
sleep that night by the noisy fumbling at the house 
door, which was the ordinary token of her father’s 
return. He seemed to make more noise than usual, 
and Polly listening, heard him enter, and then, as it 
seemed to her, fall heavily on the floor. 

She sat up; the moon was shining brightly, and as 
all the panes in the small window were not yet broken, 
it shone into the room. Her mother and brother were 
still sleeping soundly. 

Very softly, so that she might not wake them, Polly 
got up and crept down-stairs. There she saw her 
wretched father lying on the ground. She tried to 
rouse him, but he was too far gone in intoxication, and 
she only received a kind of grunt for reply. There was 
nothing she could do for him. 

She stood looking at him in the moonlight, wishing 
he were a good man, and wishing she could do anything 
to make him one. Ah, she thought, the only thing in 
her power was to prey: And oe God would hear 
a child’s sony es, she was sure He would. Teacher 
had told her so. And there were some texts in her dear 
little Bible, which she had often found, and which con- 
firmed teacher's words. 

Her dear little Bible! The recollection of her loss 
was awakened as she thought of it. It was a very 
painful recollection. It made her look again at that 
man who lay prostrate there, more like a senseless | 
of wood than like a man who possessed an imm 
soul. That man had stolen her Bible! 

Yet he was her father. She did not feel angry with 
him then; or if she was for a moment tempted to feel 
so, the feeling was resisted, and it away. No; 
she only felt sorry for him, and ho would make 
him a good man again. 

Then little Polly thought how she could make her 
father more comfortable, and she went up-stairs quietly 
and brought down some old thi and rolled them up 
and pushed them under his head, as a sort of pillow. 
She covered him up as well as she could, and then went 
up-stairs and tried to sleep, 

At first she could not, but by-and-bye did fall asleep 
and had pleasant dreams—dreams of a home where the 
father was a good and kind man. 





Cuarrer VII.—OneE Curistmas DINNER. 
Next morning—Christmas morning—Hawkins com- 


plained of being ill, and certainly was unable to lift up 
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his head. It was with difficulty he got up-stairs and 

threw himself on the miserable bed, and said he would 

try to sleep. 

yi He slept for a time, and then awoke and called 
olly. 

Polly,” said he, when she came, ‘I’m very bad. 

My head seems like to split. I must have some gin.” 

‘« Father !” exclaimed Polly, frightened. 

** Yes, child; why do you stand staring there? Take 
the bottle and go to the ‘Red Lion,’ an 
let you have sixpenn’orth. Say I'll call and pay them 
in the course of to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, father, don’t send me ; please don’t.” 

Then her father got into a passion with her, and said 
she should go, if he had to get up and take a stick and 
beat her all the way there. 

And still the poor child continued to plead with him 
not to send her, and used every argument she could 
think of to induce him to change his mind. 

And all the time she was lifting up her heart to God 
in silent prayer, for she knew that was her best re- 
source. 

God turneth all hearts as it seemeth best to his godly 
wisdom, and He was pleased to cause the man’s mood 
to change, so that his passion gave place to a sort of 
sulkiness, and he said, ‘‘Oh, very well, you need not 
go, I shall get up and go myself.” 

He did not get up at that moment, however, but lay 
apparently asleep. 

in nance not really asleep. In fact, he was 

thi g moodily over something his little girl had 
said. I do not know what it was, but it had touched 
his conscience for a while. 

Ah, how often has a child’s word, like the smooth 
stone from the brook, found out some crevice in a man’s 
armour, and overthrown his pride in the dust! 

But what Polly said was not alone in the good in- 
fluence which was then working in this man’s heart— 
if only he would let it have its way with him! For he 
thought of Polly’s Bible which he had parted with at 
the pawnbroker’s, and of what must have been her 
sorrow in discovering her loss; yet she had said no 
angry words to him about it, and it was her kind 
and affectionate thoughtfulness which, as his wife had 
told him, took care of him, and strove to make him 
comfortable the night before. Surely he did not deserve 
to have so good a child. 

And how long would she remain good, with his evil 
example before her ? 

And if she should grow up like other girls whom he 
sometimes saw, drinking gin with all the hardihood of 
men, would there not be a double curse resting upon 

im ? 


_ And so the man went on in his self-communings, 


conscience, no! oroughly awake, lashing him with 
its upbraidi that he lay groaning in anguish of 
spirit. ast 


At last he could not bear this being alone with him- | 


self, and resolved to get up and go out, and have a talk 
with some of his companions. 

It was now just a few minutes after ons o'clock. As 
he came down-stairs he saw his wife seated in her chair, 
with his gir] and boy squatting on the ground near her. 


They were eating ther Christmas dinner ! 
They only had bread to eat, and little of it, but they 
offered him a piece. 


He looked at them in a dull, moody way, grafily 
said No, stuck his battered hat on his head, and went 
out without another word, while their looks followed 
him with mournful regard. 

(To be continued.) 





ask them to | 


ROWLAND HILUL’S SERVANT. 


ON one occasion the late Rowland Hill preached a 
funeral sermon on the death of his servant-man. In 
the course of that sermon he said :— 

‘‘Many persons present were acquainted with the 
deceased, and have had it in their power to observe his 
character and conduct. They can bear witness, that for 
a considerable number of years he proved himself a 

rfectly honest, sober, industrious, and religious man, 
aithfully performing, as far as lay in his power, the 
duties of his station in life, and serving God with con- 
stancy and zeal. Yet this very man was once a robber 
on the highway. More than thirty years ago he 
stopped me on the public road and demanded my 
money. Not at all intimidated, I argued with him; | 
asked him what could induce him to pursue so in- 
| iquitous and dangerous a course of life. 
| ‘¢¢T have been a coachman,’ said he; ‘I am out of 

place, and I cannot get a character. I am unable to 
get any employment, and am therefore obliged to resort 
to this means of gaining a subsistence.’ 
| “I desired him to call on me. He promised he 
| would, and he kept his word. I talked further with 
| him, and offered to take him into my own service. He 
| consented, and ever since that period he has served me 

faithfully, and not me only, but has faithfully served 

his God. Instead of finishing his life in a public and 
| ignominious manner, with a depraved and hardened 
| mind, as he probably would have done, he died in peace, 
| and, we trust, prepared for the society of just men made 
perfect. Till this day the extraordinary circumstance 
I have related has been confined to his breastand mine, 
I have never mentioned it to my dearest friend.” 











GEOGRAPHICAL BARRIERS AGAINST 
WAR. 


Gop in His wisdom and goodness fitted up the surface 
of our earth for man. He foresaw the necessity of civil 
government, and the demand for numerous political 
organizations. There must be a great family of nations. 
How shall they be divided? God saw it wise to draw 
the bounding line Himself. So He reared up piles of 
mountains, dug deep ravines, and poured along their 
path the deep waters from the hollow of his hand, and 
seemed to say to the sons of men, Let these be the 
bounding lines of nations—let them be barriers against 
war. Let no man pass them with war in heart and sword 
in hand, to molest his brother man on the other side. 
Let it be known that the Lord rebukes the man or the 
nation that does it. 

When Hannibal, and after him Napoleon, with incre- 
dible labour and daring, scaled the Alps, to pour the de- 
solations of war upon the plains of Italy, they ought to 





have felt that they were warring against heaven. They 
should have stood rebuked before God and man, for 
sacrilegious violation of Jehovah’s bonds of national 
amity. 

Have our readers seen the following beautiful lines by 
James Montgomery, published in 1806,,in an ‘* Address 
to the Ocean”? They are too good to remain un- 
known :— ' 

* Ah! why hath Jehovah, in forming the world, 

With waters divided the land, 

His ramparts of rocks round the continent hurled, 
And cradled the deep in his hand; 

If man may transgress his eternal command, 
And leap o’er the bounds of his birth, 
To ravage the uttermost earth, 

And violate nations and realms that should be 





Distinct as the billows, vet one asthe sea?” 0.8, 
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THE JOYS OF LIFE. 
Lis is a weary pilgrimage— 
At least, some find it so,— 
But many pleasures gem the path 
Marked out for me below; 
So full of beauty seems the world 
At times, that half I fear 
Lest Hope should fold her radiant wings, 
Content to sojourn here. 
The daisied field, the quiet glen, 
he mountain’s lofty crest ; 
The stately tree, the graceful fern, 
The wild bird’s lonely nest ; 
The murmur of the rippling brook, 
The music of the sea ;— 
All nature’s fair and lovely works 
Have ceaseless charms for me. 


And sweeter still the joy which springs 
From friendships pure and true ; 

From sympathy with those who strive 
Some noble deed to do; 

From converse with the wise and good ; 
From books with teachings clear ; 

And from those ministries of love 
Which make our homes so dear! 


And how can life be dull or sad, 
While we the poor may bless, 

And lighten many a weary load 
By thoughtful tenderness — 

May guide the wanderer to the fold; 
Peace to the mourner bring; 

And cull for those who have them not, 
The flowers that round us spring. 

‘Tt is a serious thing to live; 
Yet life has joys so fair, 

That I can read in them the types 
Of what the angels share : 

And well I know that heaven must be 
A land of perfect bliss, 

Since God has lavished such delights 


Upon a world like this! ANNA. 








THE WANDERER ON THE SEASHORE. 


Axout thirty years after the death of the apostle John, 
a man was walking one evening upon the sea-shore, 
near which stood the ruins of an ancient and beautiful 
city. With his long robe folded closely around him, 
and his eyes fixed on the ground, he paced slowly to 
and fro, as one weary and troubled with a long and 
fruitless search. 

And so it was. Many days and many years had he 
spent in searching for truth to satisfy his mind, in 
striving after the real knowledge of God. 

But he had not found it, because he had not sought 
it in the right way. 

Justin, for that was his name, had been brought up 
a heathen; but he was dissatisfied with the vagueness 
and uncertainty of his hereditary creed, and he had 
anxiously sought for some information which might 
enlighten his deeply felt darkness. 

The first person to whom he went for help was a 

hilosopher—a lover of wisdom, as he called himself. 
But though he professed to love and to teach wisdom, 
Justin soon found that he could tell him nothing of 
that which he desired to know. He therefore left him, 
and went to another. 

With this second person, however, he succeeded no 
better. The true nature of God remained as much 


hidden from him as ever. 

He applied to a.third, who was held in great honour 
and esteem for his learning and knowledge. His new 
preceptor asked Justin whether he understood music 
and the sciences, assuring him that without such pre- 





paratory knowledge it was quite impossible that his 
instructions could be of any use to him. Justin con- 
fessed his unfortunate ignorance of these matters ; and 
the philosopher sent him away. 

He now began to think that he should never find the 
knowledge for which he so much longed, when he heard 
of yet a fourth philesepher, who had lately come to the 
town where he resided. This professed sage was the 
follower of the tenets of a very wise man, named Plato, 
who had lived about five hundred years before. 

Justin rejoiced when he heard of this person ; and 
for a long time he went every day to talk with him and 
to listen to his instructions. He learnt from him some 
things that were true and beautiful. His present friend 
told him to raise and purify his mind from earthly 
things. But when further questioned, he could not 
inform him how to keep it pure and free from them. 
He could throw no certain light, though he speculated 
very abundantly, upon either the nature or the requi- 
sitions of God. In short, he could not give him the 
true wisdom which he sought. 

Justin’s heart sank within him when he found that 
this was the case. He thought that all hope was lost ; 
and he kept away in his despondency as much as he 
could from other men, roaming about the most lonely 
places, and musing over his bitter disappointment. 

But it often happens that in the deepest distress, and 
we we least expect it, God sends us light and com- 

ort. 

Justin was wandering, as we have described him, on 
the lonely shore, ame perceived an old man coming 
toward him. His conntenance was grave and venerable. 
Justin gazed at him earnestly. 

At length the old man asked, ‘‘Do you know me?” 

** No,” was the reply. 

‘Then why do you thus look at me ?” 

‘* Because I am surprised that you should happen to 
be in the same place with me ; for I did not expect to 
see any one here.” 

**T am anxious,” said the old man, ‘‘about some of 
my friends who have gone away from me, and I am 
come to try if I can see anything of them. But what 
has brought you here ?” 

‘*T delight,” answered Justin, ‘‘in such wanderings, 
wherein, if nothing happens to disturb me, I freely con- 
verse with myself. Such places as these are very fit 
for study.” 

The old man gradually drew from Justin the subject 
of his meditations; and, in reply, he told him that 
none could know God except by the teaching of his 
Holy Spirit. Many other things also he added, to 
which Justin listened with eager attention, and earnestly 
desired to know where he could’ learn more of this 
heavenly religion, which to him was new and strange. 
The old man answered :— 

‘There lived a very long time Mio, and far before 
all those who are now esteemed philosophers, men who 
were holy, and just, and Meleweh of God. These per- 
sons were inspired by the Holy Spirit to foretell things 
to come. They are therefore ealled prophets; and he 
who diligently reads and honestly believes their writings 
will gain that knowledge which every lover of wisdom 
ought to possess. They praise God, the Father and 
Creator of all things; and they declare to men his 
eternal Word, through whom He called the whole uni- 
verse into existence. This divine personal Wisdom 
they declared should be marvellously born of woman, 
thus taking our nature upon Him; and in human form 
should bruise the head and destroy the power of that 
author of evil who, by tempting man to disobedience, 
first brought sin, and misery, and death into an origin- 
ally and happy world. Accordingly, in fulness 
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of time all this has come to pass. The eternal Word, | 
who Himself was God, descended into this world of ours | 
to reconcile man to his offended Creator. In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shone in the midst of thick moral darkness, but the 
darkness comprehended it not. Before all things, 
therefore,” continued the stranger, “‘pray that. the 
gates of light may be opened to you, for none can per- 
ceive and understand these things save he to whom 
God and his Christ have ee to understand them.” 

This, and much more, did the old man say. When 
he had finished he departed, and Justin saw him no 
more. 

But from this memorable conversation with the 
stranger a new life seemed to have been breathed into 
him. Until this time he had resembled a person in a 
dark place, groping about for some treasure which he 
desires to find. But now a light had dawned upon his 
soul, and had shown him that which he had been so 
long and so vainly seeking in darkness. No more was 
his ‘heart heavy or his spirit troubled. He felt a strong 
wish to know and to love Him who had stooped to be- 
come incarnate in pity for miserable man. , 

‘¢ Where could this mysterious Being have appeared ? 
Was it possible that, after all, He should be the God of 
the despised Christians? Could the Creator of the 
world be that person who suffered the ignominious 
death of the cross, the death of none but the vilest 
slaves and the foulest criminals? Yet, if this were true, 
how marvellous, how incomprehensible, must have been 
his love for his ungrateful creature man! Surely, if 
God descended from heaven to be our teacher, here he 
might find the knowledge which he had so long been 
fruitlessly inquiring after.” ‘36 

Justin returned home joyfully, and began diligently to 
read and to study the Scriptures. His private reading 
he aided by the conversation and instruction of those 
whom the Christians of that day called the Presidents 
of the Brethren; and the blessed result was, that after 
passing through the class of catechumens, he was ad- 
mitted, with fall conviction, into the church of Christ. 

But even after he became a Christian he continued 
to wear his philosopher’s gown ; and for ee 
we may gather the reason from his own words. 

‘*Revolving,” he says, ‘‘within me the old man’s 
statements, I found this to be the ONLY sure and bene- 
ficial philosophy. Thus, and for these reasons, a 
philosopher did I become.” E : 

The language is remarkable. Before his conversion 
he fancied himself a philosopher, and wore the gown 

ccordingly. After his conversion he became really a 
hilosopher ; for the gospel being the only true phi- 
osophy, he now was what hitherto he had only seemed | 
to be. 
Often, doub did he afterwards remember the 
eloquent old hom he had met on the sea-shore ; 
and often, doubtless, did he marvel who he was, or 
whence he came. When he went to live in the great 
city of Rome we can imagine how he often looked 
eagerly around him, if perchance he might anywhere 
the grave and venerable face of that old man. 
ut he looked in vain. He never saw him again, 














and could never learn anything concerning him. His | p 


words, however, were up in Justin’s heart, 
and often must he have thanked and praised his heavenly 
Father for sending to him a guide and friend when he 
was most in need, and when he was ready to sink into 
utter hopelessness. 

He devoted all the rest of his life to a 
in the knowledge of God, and to defending the Christian 


There are wanderers in search of truth now as there 
were in the days of Justin. Will you not seek our 
some of them, dear reader, and try to be to them a 
messenger of peace? Will you not tell them of One 
who can bring them out of darkness into marvellous 
light, by showing them his glory in Jesus Christ ? 

Are = an inquirer, groping after truth? Turn to 
Him who is the way, the truth, and the life. Ask for 
his Spirit ; study his word ; sit at his feet, learning of 

“e ‘he 


Him, and you shall find rest unto your soul. 
meek will He guide in judgment: the meek will He 
teach his way.” 








REPROVING SIN. 


THE captain of a vessel said to a minister, who kindly 


rebuked him for swearing, ‘‘ You are right, sir, quite 
right. It is a bad habit, and I respect you for warnin 
me against it. I sometimes have ministers on bo: 


who let me understand that I may do or say what 
I please before them, but I only despise them for it.” 

Do not Christians often thus bring dishonour on the 
name of the Master, by forgetting to ‘‘ have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them”? It is not a pleasant duty, but a most 
important one, and may decide the destiny of a soul for 
eternity. 

You have an associate who is a stranger to Jesus. 
You often hear from his lips a laughing jest with regard 
to the inconsistency of professing Christians, or the 
quotation of an apt passage of Scripture to point his 
irreverent wit. How have such expressions. been re- 
ceived by you? Did your manner show that you were 

ieved to see your best of friends thus insulted, 
Fis solemn words, sent in infinite love and pity to your 
soul, mocked at and made a laughingstock? Or did 
an ogg | smile steal to your lips, leaving an im- 
pression on the mind of your associate that it is a very 
slight matter to trifle with religion, as ‘‘ professing 
Christians don’t mind it”? 

Even a look of heartfelt reproach may silence the 
scoffer, and cause him to reflect on his sinful habit. 

“I never received so cutting a reproof in my life,” 
said the distinguished Judge H., ‘‘as when crossing the 
river once, in a ferry-boat, in company with a minister, 
who was then unknown tome. I became annoyed at a 
delay, and uttered an imprecation on the ferry-man. 
The gentleman turned his full, earnest eye upon me, 
with such an expression of sorrow and reproach, that I 
almost shrank from his gaze. I instantly begged his 
pardon, “ae he had not spoken a word. ‘Ask 
pardon of » he replied ; and I shall never forget 
that look and voice.” 

One should learn to rebuke sin in the spirit of love 
and gentleness, for all other reproof ‘‘is of the earth, 
earthly,” and will more probably arouse than allay the 
evil passions of the heart. 

The excellent Mr. Howe had always a happy manner 
of reproving, seldom giving offence, though always 
faithful. As he was walking one day, he observed two 
angry men nee ae imprecating curses on each 
other. Raising his hat, he said in a kindly voice, ‘I 
ray God bless you both ;”” which so impressed them 
that they left their quarrelling to return him thanks. 

J. EBL. 
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ion; and he was at length found worthy to suffer 
death for the sake of his Saviour. 
a> 


be obtained on an~Heation. 
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